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The Crippled Turtle Legend 


legend of the Wyandot Indian tribe says that, in the 

beginning of time, the world was inhabited by only 
two persons, the First Man and the First Woman. They 
became parents of a daughter who grew to be a beautiful 
maiden. The three lived happily, but after a time the 
daughter became ill. To save her life, the parents deter- 
mined to cut down the tree of life. But the daughter, realiz- 
ing that destroying the tree of life would also mean death 
for her parents, hurled herself into “the great void.” 


She fell into the Lower World which was totally covered by 
water. The creatures which inhabited the deep came to 
her rescue, but realizing their efforts were futile, summon- 
ed a great turtle. She then lived upon the back of this tur- 
tle, and in time this turtle became the Earth. It is upon this 
Earth we now live. 


This is only the fourth edition of The Crippled Turtle. Not 
since October, 1980, has an edition been published. The 
editors of the first edition, which was published in May, 
1976, wrote: “We...believe that as the Earth has been 
ravaged by the pollution of the air, land, and water, so the 
legendary turtle of the Wyandot tribe has become slowly 
crippled. But he is not crippled irrevocably. The fate of the 
great turtle and the Earth remains in the hand of mankind." 


The concern of the editors of that first Crippled Turtle was 
poliution—the pollution of the air, water, sky, land, and life 
itself. It was written in that edition: “Once it was an earth 
which was a great treasurehouse of resources offering 
each man an ample opportunity to confront nature on his 
own terms—to rule it or ultimately to be ruled by it...” 


The second edition of The Crippled Turtle, published in 
December, 1979, dealt with human nature and human 
rights. The eroding of those rights, illustrated by the Ira- 
nian crisis, threatened human existence 


The concern of the third Crippled Turtle was Campaign 
1980—Issues for a Decade. The American electorate held 
in their hands an opportunity not given to all the people of 
the world—the power, the right, the duty to vote for the 
candidates of their choice. 


It is our concern in this edition of The Crippled Turtle that 
World food supplies are not equally distributed throughout 
the globe. This results in the starvation and death of 
millions of people each year. We feel that better coopera- 
tion among developed and with developing nations would 
do much to eliminate this world concern. 


The purpose of this edition is to create a greater 
awareness among the college community of the challenge 
that the future holds in regard to world hunger. 


Stories for this edition were written by A. John Baker, 
editor-in-chief of The Chart, and Daphne Massa, executive 
manager of The Chart, Richard Williams assisted in layout 
and design 


We would like to thank the following organizations for their 
cooperation in providing information and photographs 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations 
Save the Children 

Meals for Millions/Freedom from Hunger Foundation 
Organization of American States 

International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry 
International Rice Research Institute 

Catholic Relief Services 

National Committee for World Food Day 

The Ford Foundation 
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Sponsoring 
a child 
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ponsoring a child 1982, 
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Surendar, an 
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Sunday was World Food Day, dealing with one of the 
leading problems—food supply and hunger 
Y was also the anniversary of the founding of the 
fend Agriculture Organization (FAO) of the United Na- 
Quebec City, Canada. 
had an original membership of 43 nations. Ithas since 
Prown to 152 
through those years the basic purpose |s still the same. 
lease produc! Improved distribution of food and othe 
Plural goods, to improve human nutrition levels and to 
Pie the well being of people 
ind Canada hold more than two thirds of 
2xPorts, two thirds of all food, and one third of Ihe 
Grain resery 











cla Young, N 
All voices 
the silent voices of the hungry. Our ans 
9; 100, even it it take: ft 
Ney., has taken part in a World Fo 
E'S beginning in 1981. Their first WFO was organized 
IP* help of the Community Food and Nutrition P 
munity Services Agency 
Talser for the community Food Bank was the M 
paign. Community citizens were asked to miss one 
Oct 16 and donate the 
ly $1,300 was raised 
Leslie, director of the Commun 
S214) “We found it to be true that € 
fie, 2nd the’ sum of the individual eto 
if 2° year is also an opportunity to report the pro” 


























WORLD FOOD DAY is the anniversary of the fou 


aress made in the fight against hunger. 

It appears that many people try to blame hunger problems 
on the weather. Yet World Food experts say It Is not traceable 
to weather but to the failure of political will and policies 

In the 1982-82 WFO report it explained that it was the yea 
of E/ Nino (the child in Spanish). This Pacific Ocean current 
destroyed lives, crops and property. E/ Nino brought drought 
torrential rain and floods to countries on five continents 

The 1983 WFD was the ninth national attempt to gain con- 
trol on a world wide problem. Since the beginning of WFO it 
has created the World Food Council, the International Fund 
the International Emergency 
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World hunger has been a topic of 
major discussion for years. Even on 
Southern’s campus it has sparked at- 
tention. 

Professor of Agricultural 
Economics, Harold Breimyer, from 
the University of Missouri—Colum- 
bia, spoke here in February of 1981. 

He said that hunger is an issue that 
concerns us all. In the word homo- 
sapiens, he explained, homo is the 
animal within us and sapiens is the 
spirit. The spirit is basically concerned 
each for the other. 

During 1981, Breimyer said that 
Missourians and others feel that the 
United States’ role in the World Food 
scenario is self determining. 

He talked about other countries’ 
dependence on the United States for 
food. ‘We depend on the rest of the 
world for minerals’ just as they de- 
pend on us for food. 

Using an overhead projector 
Breimyer listed the percentage of cer- 
tain minerals which the United States 
imported for industrial use: bauxite 
{used in making aluminium), 96 per 
cent; chromium (essential for the pro- 
duction of steel), 92 per cent; tin, 71 
per cent; tungsten, 50 per cent; silver, 
41 per cent; gypsum, 34 per cent; iron 
ore, 29 per cent; and copper, 19 per 
cent. 

World hunger is not just a popula- 
tion problem, said Breimyer. People 
think that if developing nations con- 


The paradox of hunger 


trolled their population growth there 
would be less starvation, he said. 

“There is enough food," Breimyer 
said. “The total amount of food is ade- 
quate but the distribution is inade- 
quate.” He explained that the United 
States’ main problem with nutrition is 
obesity. 

According to some, the answer to 
the food problem is for every nation to 
produce its own food. Breimyer said, 
“Nothing could be further from the 
truth.” All nations must trade for 
things which they do not have. 

“To be sure, any help we can give 
any country at improving agricultural 
production is a positive benefit,” said 
Breimyer. 

He described the “horns of the U.S. 
dilemma” as being: 1) a widening food 
deficit; 2) a three-way tug-of-war for 
access; and 3) limited production 
capacity. 

‘The value of exports has increased 
from 10 million in 1972 to 40 billion in 
1980. As Breimyer put it, this is an 
enormous increase. 

He gave figures for exports; 95 per 
cent of exports are “‘cash-on-the- 
barrel-head”” or commercial; five per 
cent are concessional (half of this is 
given away). Breimyer illustrated this 
by saying that the amount of exports 
actually given away would be 
equivalent, in dollar terms, to a two 
oe donation by every person in the 








People have often thought the U.S. 
has been extremely gracious but the 
figures do not show it, Breimyer said. 

He said that Japan is our biggest 
single buyer. They buy four to five 
billion dollars of food per year. “We 
have sold abroad all of our increased 
production. We have also had a slow 
increase in livestock production in the 
last 15 years. We have thrown increas- 
ed production efforts into exports in- 
stead of livestock and poultry,”” said 
Breimyer. 

As a-result, the dietary habits of 
people in the United States have 
changed from livestock to more crop 
products, explained Breimyer. He 
went on to say that on a per capita 
basis livestock is on a steady line. 

Another idea Breimyer explained 
was that hunger is not just a food pro- 
duction problem, but a social one. The 
Tich get the most; the poor get what is 
left over. 

Concerning reserves Breimyer felt 
that countries want to be sure that 
suppliers can fill the order. Products 
have to be available when needed and 
other countries need to know we have 
it. 

Breimyer felt that it is good to have 
reserves but they have to be built up. 
“They have a purpose,” he said. “you 
can not keep trade up if you can’t fill 
the orders.” 







































































































































































In Memphis, Tenn., a short course 
on World Food problems was held. 
Two of Southern’s biology professors 
attended. 

The course, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, was headed by 
Lloyd S. Slater in 1981. 

Slater now works for the Academy 
of Independent Scholars. 

Dr. Orty Orr, professor of biology, 
and Dr. Gerald Elick, associate pro- 
fessor of biology and geology, attend- 
ed the seminar. 

Elick said there is enough food pro- 
duced to feed everyone in the world. 
Both Elick and Orr agree there is an 
improper or inequitable distribution of 


that food. 

Dr. Elick was involved in a study on 
crop production to determine whether 
or not the five states could produce 
enough corn to feed the world. Within 
the five cornbelt states, including 
parts of Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, In- 
diana and Missouri, it was hypothesis- 
ed and varified that they could raise 
enough corn to feed the world. The 
problem arose: would everyone want 
to eat corn? They decided the answer 
was probably no. 

Orr explained that in Africa there 
are “tropical areas under luxurious 
vegetation. There is land that can be 
used but it is not because it costs too 
much to clear and take care of.” 
Therefore much of Africa's land that 


could be productive is not used. 
ane main point ae Slater stressed 

. his course, said Elick, is that 
climatic changes are 
ied See @ factor of the 

lick gave the example of a coun! 
that raises fish during its wet maaan 
and during the dry season they plant 
melons in the same location. 

Another problem noted by both pro- 
fessors was population control. Elick 
looked at a graph for the average life 
expectancy of a South American. He 
said, “It looks like the point where 50 
per cent of the population has died in 
the 25-29 age category.” 

Another problem with crop produc- 


tion is that i destro) 
cent of the crops. 2 er Be 


——— ee eee 


Enough food to feed everyone 


Orr explained that sot 
had an extensive type 01%) 
techniques. They farm! 
plots, used a lot of fer 
equipment. Other count 
sive farming. They v= 
available. “In some 
tight up to their front dow 

In the buying of foo 
“There was no economic 
Their land does not prod! 
to buy with. We can’t 
food over without them 

He went on to explain. 
natural resources such & 
fish, or livestock to PUTS 
food. 





The co$t of hunger 


Hunger not only affects countries 
abroad but also the United States. 

‘Again it is the poor people who are 
hungry, the people who do not have 
the money to spend on the necessities 
of life. 

America’s hungry involve mostly 
Native Americans, Blacks, Chicanos, 
and Puerto Ricans. 

Governmental statistics decide 
what is poverty. They use information 
on the minimal cost for food, clothing, 
shelter, and medical care. They break 
it up in thirds: food, shelter, and other 
expenses. 

According to statistics in 
Engage/Social Action, April 1977, “In 
1974 a person at the poverty line ina 
family of four would have $1.15 per 
day to spend on food. But in that same 
year 60 per cent of the people below 
the poverty line received an average of 


» $1,538 below the median.” 


Ernest Hollings, an ex-senator for 
the state of South Carolina, writes in 
his book The Case Against Hunger: A 
Demand for a National Policy, about 
his state's reaction to hunger, 
“Hunger wasn't a problem to solve, it 
was a problem to hide...How could ‘X’ 
corporation make a good name for 
itself by demeaning the area or talking 
about people starving? Perhaps this is 
why the largest industry in 
America—the food industry—has 
never given leadership to solving 
hunger...They oppose the feeding pro- 
grams because these attack the com- 
pany’s pride and profit margins.”” 

The attitude of hiding or ignoring 
the problem of hunger seems to be 
taken by many. Without everyone's 
help the problem will continue and 
grow. 

One man wanted to raise $15 million 
dollars for hunger. Bob Wieland called 


this campaign ‘The Walk for 
Hunger”. The extraordinary thing 
about Wieland is that he lost both legs 
in Vietnam. Wieland was to walk from 
Buena Park, Calif. to Washington 
D.C; a total of 2,770 miles. 

When the United States has a water 
shortage we do not seem to think too 
much of it. We usually just try to con- 
serve water. But when Africa has a 
water shortage they call it a drought 
and many lives are lost. 

If there are people starving, is there 
a justification for putting money into 
an arms race with Russia? Missouri 
Senator Jack Danforth expresses the 
opinion that the countries could put 
the funds being used into a 
cooperative fund to help rid the world 
of hunger. Danforth feels that hunger 
is a problem that needs to be solved 
‘and that there needs to be greater in- 
volvement of the U.S. 
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D if | 

Malnutrition is difficult to define in 
terms with which everyone will agree, 
but the fact remains that a major por- 
tion of the world’s population is 
underfed and dying. 

Disagreement over what constitutes 
malnutrition flourishes, but there 
seems to be little doubt that it is a ma- 
Jor problem in many developing coun- 
tries. 

Seeds magazine in an article entitled 
“Global Assessment of Food’ ad- 
dresses the problem of accuracy when 
dealing with “hunger statistics used 
by governments and international 
agencies."’ This is done by quoting the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) of the United Nations and poin- 
ting out the “stringent measuring 
techniques which the FAO uses."" 

According to the FAO, 450 million 
People are suffering from severe 
undernutrition. Undernutrition refers 
to an intake of calories which is less 
than the Basic Metabolic Rate (BMR) 
of 1.2. 

At rest the human body must con- 
sume calories equivalent to one BMR: 
this is the minimum intake to sustain 
life when no work or exertion occurs, 
Therefore undernutrition by this 
definition, which requires thet a 
son takes in only one-fifth more calorie 
energy than it takes to maintain the 
body, would seem to be a conservative 
estimate. 

Twelve countries continually top the 
list of nations with major under. 
nourishment problems among its Peo- 


SE 


g malnutriti 


ple. These 12 countries along with 
FAO estimates as to the number of 
undernourished are: India, 201 
million; Indonesia, 33 million; 
Bangladesh, 27 million; Nigeria, 14 
million; Brazil, 12 million; Ethiopia, 
12 million; Pakistan, 12 million; the 
Phillipines, 10 million; Afghanistan, 6 
million; Burma, 6 million; Columbia, 5 
million; and Thailand, § million. 
Eating insufficent food is noted by 
the FAO in its 1983 World Food 
as being the most common 
cause of malnutrition. And the report 
adds that most often this is the result 
of poverty. 
Looking to Webster's Third New In- 
ternational Dictionary Poverty is 
8s “‘meagerness of supply." 
The poverty-stricken people of the 
word anply do not have the means to 
supply themselves with adequate 
Rourishment—neither through pur. 
chase or self-help. See 
a ¢,Proverty malnutrition relation- 
ip 18 not an easy issue to analyze. 
Medical, cultural, economical, as well 


as nutritional &spects are involved. 
y 
lack of 


diseases develop from the 
eae nutrient; these 

coe Produce extremely harmful 
Vitamin A consump- 
Xeropthalmia, ‘causes 
about 4 quarter of @ million children to 
Bo blind each year,”’ states the 1983 
World Food Report. The Teport also 
Fath effects of iodine and iron defi- 











it 
Iodine deficiency 18 
fect some 200 million pe 
situations little damage res] 
severe cases iodine 
cause mental instabi 
Iron deficiency is the 
cause of anemia 8) 
out that its occurren a 
nations is widesp! 
nalysis of surv! 
nine countries has show? & 
of anemia averaging 50 
cent among 
Eratsa the report. 4 
In SN a 
Voluntary Ag 
Challenge?” 8 pamphlet 
Save the Children, 
states that “more 
the 800 million chilé 
growing up in the poo! 
pected to encounter : 
bling diseases either b 


Guyer also quotes 
Organization atte 
cent of these children 
five, ‘“‘suffer from 

alnutrition.”” 
mM While mothers and 
those who need the Be 
social and cultural norm 
them to receive th? 
this practice is at 
mon, Seeds printed! 
reasons, women 
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ed by the FAO in conjunction 

forld Food day illustrates the 
r: nee of women to nutrition. 

writes in ‘Women, Food 

Bs and Agrarian Reform,” that 

peveh both women and men may 

“ome or all of the family’s food 

: za) women bear the respon- 

BO managing the family’s 























road seem to indicate a dire 
fis omen and mothers in 
= loped countries and that is 
. ne Organizations are doing. 
ssociation of Christian 
ic Action teaches homemak- 
ae literacy, and Bible 
‘ort-au-Prince, according to 
: abet ats issue of World Vi- 
just one agency; others 
directly with educating 
‘ough special programs in- 
ve the Children, Christian 
pies: UNICEF, American 
om Hunger Foundation, 
a others. 
Pe ion, the Agency for 
ae Developments Office of 
k an opment will celebrate 
a in 1984. 
lopve Women to be resources 
pment is a viewpoint that 
1, De of Women in Develop- 
aly pphaslzes for the future. 
fe, August edition of 
tifes AID monthly publica- 
i ates Point in an article 
Omente a. Women into 
capital “An investment in 
|" The story states: 












“Women are resources for develop- 
ment. They are producers of goods and 
services, contributing to national 
social and economical growth.” 

‘The article goes on to state the im- 
portance of this development by ad- 
ding, “If effective and productive 
development is to occur, the whole 
society must be included. Both com- 
munity and national productivity will 
lag if women are ignored.” 

Some might view this as an 
overstatement, but when looking at 
the contributions women make to the 
economic scene of developing nations 
the importance of this statement 
becomes clear. 

‘Again Palmer's writing of “Women, 
Food Chains and Agrarian Reform’ 
offers some incite into the economic 
importance of women. It states, “...for 
it is the women who take responsibili- 
ty for the family chores as well as for 
of the food production and 
marketing.” Later Palmer adds, 
“Women share in or are solely respon- 
sible for the cultivation of food crops. 
‘They also grind cereal, monitor the 
food store, prepare and cook the food, 
and sometimes apportion food help- 
ings to family members according to 
their current energy requirements. oe 

This is reinforced by further 
statements of WID showing that 
women in developing countries are 
responsible for 60-80 per cent of all 
agricultural work, and as en- 
trepreneurs, “thelr substantial con- 
tribution to national economy has 
been frequently overlooked. a 



































(Above) World Food Programme, by B. knevbore (Below) United Nations, by Wott 
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Invisible kill 


seen. Ite 
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Children” perspective. so 


Malnutrition in children is not easily 
May be no visible signs, yet the problem s! 

Invisible malnutrition involves approximal 
fourth of all children in the developin 
UNICEF reported in a 1983 State of !! 


UNICEF said that every day last yeahs 
40,000 young children died from malnutiton 
infection. And for every one who has died, cd 

live on in a hunger and ill-health which will De 
€tched upon their lives.” 

The United Nations Food an 
Organization said that if present trends A 
year 2,000 will witness “a horrifying increase 













Undernourished to some 


Oa cause of death in young 
B from Six main diseases 

Pe! 10 per cent of children 
from measies, whooping 
TB, and diptheria. These 
@ year and disable five 





» 238 infants die with a birth 
§rams, according to a study 
2 in 1978 

1 professionals and govern- 
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Ol these children can end ae 
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(Clockwise trom lower left) United Nations, by Jerry Frank 
United Nations, by Arild Vollan: Save the Children, by Joe Loya: 
Save the Children, by P. Cavendish: Save the Children, by Arid 
Vollan: United Nations 1418156 by Monsen 
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Mistakes 
in 
developing 
countries 





Hunger is a problem experienced all 
over the globe, but the problem is of 
greater magnitude in countries that 
are struggling to meet the food needs 
of their peoples. These are the 
“developing nations” of the world. 

Up to now, the people of these coun- 
tries have not been able to fully meet 
their food needs, although some are 
making vast strides of improvement. 

‘The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion (FAO) of the United Nations, 
in a special report for the January 
1983 issue of the U N Chronicle, 
stated that in the last two decades 
developing nations had made 
“remarkable"’ achievements. ‘Food 
production, on the average, has grown 
faster than in developed countries.” 

Africa, a continent significantly af- 
flicted with food-hunger problems, 
also recorded rates of food production 
growth at a rate even with developed 
countries, according to the special 
report. 

This increase in food production is 
good; however, when compared to the 
population increases among developed 
and developing nations the increases 
become less significant. 

The same special report prepared by 
the FAO explains the problem of 


“simultaneous growth” where popula- 
tion figures in developing nations 
grew at a rate of 2.6 per cent a year 
over the last 20 years, nearly twice the 
growth rate in developed countries. 

The report goes on to say that food 
production must increase at a greater 
pace or by the year 2000 there will be 
590 million malnourished people in the 
world. 

‘Thus the problems confronting the 
developing countries emerge as a mix- 
ture of pros and cons. 

The introduction of new technology 
seems to illustrate the complex 
balance of these issues. 

A five-part series published Monday 
through Friday, Sept. 26—30, in the 
Kansas City Times points to many of 
the problems experienced when new 
technology is presented to a develop- 
ing nation, 

“The Hunger Game: Our wasted 
foreign aid'’ was the title of the series 
of articles which showed time and 
time again that U.S. foreign aid was 
mishandled and wasted. 

ze) diaes quotes a U.S. Govern- 
ment Accounting office (GAO) report 
which describes the complexities et a 

bakery program" that never got off 
the ground for various reasons. 








For the purpose of this article i} 

ow the contradictory confusion 4 
technology, only one portion of th} 
Times story will be used. ‘In the el 
the GAO audit concludes, AID aval 
ed congressional oversight and Uj 
basic requirements of the Foreg| 
Assistance Act, which ‘enco 
private initiative and competitia| 
promotes avoidance of monopolis 
Practices, encourages labor-intensy] 
projects and places emphasis on 
viding aid to the rural poor.’ 

“The bakery project will produ} 
the opposite effects, the aval 
declares. ‘It will reduce private ene 
prise and competition, tend to re 
force the government of Egypl] 
monopolistic influences on the baka 
industry and only marginally help 
rural poor,’”’ | 

This expresses the problem of 1 
technology along with the problea} 
posed due to political philosophia| 
The FAO 1983 Warld Food Rept} 
mentions the fact that not all devel 
ing nations put crop production &} 
hunger satisfaction on the top of 
priorities lists. And it explains thi 
some of these nations are more Ci} 
cerned with industrializitl 


themselves. 
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drought. 


sub-Saharan region. 


requirements. 


dietary deficiencies. 


stricken societies, social 
households. 
Over the years 






{Clockwise from lowar Jolt) UN 146149 
YO. Monsen; World Food Programme, 
by Peyton Johnston; World Food 


Programme photo Totaly. 


Food policies and strategies must be 

devised and set into action. Together 
help eliminate poverty, 

sae ira significant and permanent 

provement in 


bringing a significant | 
rise in income and an im 
its distribution. 


famine prone. Almost 





Death from starvation has been 
reported in many areas of the world. 
But of all the world areas, drought and 
famine sgem to hit Africa the hardest 


Africa has been hit by “freak” 
weather; according to World Food 
Day report 1982-83, 20 countries ex- 
perienced increased hunger and abnor- 
mal food shortages brought on by 


‘A severe drought hit most of the 


Food production in Africa has not 
matched the population growth in at 
Jeast 20 years. The average African 
has less access to food than he did 10 
years ago. Dietary standards on the 
average have fallen below nutritional 


‘Also, the decrease in food produc- 
tion plays a part in the shortages of 
food. 


Poverty is the main cause of chronic 
Famine and 
ffered by poverty 

hunger are su! ee 
the demand for and 
supply of food has grown dispropor- 


thus 


i Mi areas that are 
Africa has. ‘ireost all countries of 


the region face hunger and recurrent 
food shortages. The greatest risk of 
hunger is in the arid and semi-arid 
regions. These zones are characterized 
by a limited amount of rainfall, small 
localized water sources on the surface 
and scarce vegetation. 

Many people try to categorize the 
causes of famine and hunger into 
“natural"’ and ‘man-made’. But as 
explained in Famine in Africa by the 
Organization of African Unity and the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nation: natural causes 
themselves at least in part are often 
the result of action or lack of action by 





man. 

It further said that there is no 
“natural’’ cause that is “' independent 
of or beyond human action.”” 

Famine and hunger in Africa have 
resulted from a combination of 
breakdown in the structure of society 
and its systems, population 
technology, and the environment’s 
physical aspects. 

Droughts have caused many of 
Africa’s food shortages. They seem to 
hit at least once a year somewhere in 
Africa, reported the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 

Droughts obviously affect crop pro- 
duction, both food and cash. Thus if a 
community or individual cannot pro- 
duce food for themselves, they will not 
be able to buy from someone else. 

Population growth in Africa is three 
per cent yearly. Towns grow almost 10 
per cent every year, taking workers 








Africa: 
the 
hardest 
hit 


from the rural farm areas. This fact 
can also cause a decrease in food pro- 
duction. 

And food production currently in- 
creases less than two per cent a year. 

Technology in Africa is another 
problem. Adapted technological ad- 
vances are not spread throughout the 
country. Farming tools are not ad- 
Nance The) ow level of technology 

pers supply even in 
climate and soil. oe 

Storage and the transport of food is 
another technological handicap. 

At one time in Africa there was a 
great deal of communal land owner- 
ship. Now private land ownership 
allows for security against food 
emergencies. 

Africa will need to be and has the op- 
portunity to become self sufficient. It 
has vast watural resources in land, 


water, fisheries, forestry and 
ecosystems. 
Land not used needs to be harvested 


yearly. Agriculture needs priority at- 
tention. For crops to make any ad- 
vancement, pests and diseases that 
plague crops need to be eliminated. 

Rural development and existing pro- 
grams need to be reviewed. This can 
determine their impact on food securi- 
ty and food sufficiency. 

‘The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion said that a way to insure against 
famine and hunger is through food 
security. National stock policies need 
to be implemented and enforced to aid 
in the elimination of hunger. 


or 


) 
\ 
u 
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(Above) Save the Children, by Ken Foreman (Below) Catholle Relie! Service 


Population and food production 
may not rise every year, but whether 
they rise Proportionately is the main 
concern, 

During 1982, the world’s Population 
rose 1.8 per cent while food Production 
Tose 2.2 per cent. Since the Percentage 
of food production ‘Was greater than 
the population growth, 1982 was 9 
good agricultural year, 

‘Some regions were Bot as productive 
‘as others and thus, famine and hunger 
were still present. 

The 1983 World Food Report, 
Published by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, said that 
the most important source of dietary 
energy comes from cereals. Cereals 
Provided protein requirements and fed 
livestock. 

FAO said that in 1962 the produc- 
tion of cereals was Greater than the 


Africa is the only region faili ling to 
keep food production Reaatioen with 
Population increase. FAQ Said several 
problems underlie the “disappointing 
Performance of agriculture in Africa.” 

Since 1969-71, the Tecord of staple 
ae Soke Production shows more 

lures , accordis 
FAO. One of the inhen inherent aie 
of farming is the rainfall—it is Violent 


See 





















ation 
of hunge 


i lack 
id irregular. There is also 8 
Scononice incentives for Ra: 
Many rural people move to the 
causing there to be even less 
ing. 
TAO fficials have said thal ft foot 
roduction to have new vitality, 
Boades toward agriculture will havel 
e. 
oe at least 20 years the Hoes a 
has been developing. FAO fe ont 
could just take as long to coe cs 
Africa, in regions South of © 
Sahara, is the world’s main 
blem area. Food production nea 
be increased. FAO's work coven 
lecting, conserving, evaluating oo 
Tesources, improving seed on 
production and distribution, i 
ing crop output, and preventing 
before harvest. Almost tare ‘a 
of FAO’s field DS ath, 
the increase in crop Oe 
ones way FAO has initia 
to improve food production is oat 
on small scale fisheries deyeloPrie 
aqua culture market infor! 
training and resource survayea ae 
According to FAO, there are rol 
than eight million ‘hsherto To at 
ed in the production of 20 milliop My 
of fish annually. FAO also a scot 
Per cent of the world fish cal a foo 
verted into meal which is used 
for livestock 
Fred Hutchinson, executive direc 



























ol the Board for Internati 
ional Food 
ne Agricultural Development, ‘‘em- 
institution building, likening 
ary enzyme that attempts to in- 
lace the rate at which change takes 
A in given environment.” 
rane to pee in Africa by 
ion of Africa Unity and 
ae [Africa hhas)/the ‘potentiallito 
me food self-sufficiency from 8 
Fae cement of human natural 
area ces in land, water, fisheries, 
tye?” ond ecosystems by the year 
pest Africa needs, according to 
Retere ea iica} is, “national and 
ning, economic planning, program 
aan budgeting in policies that 
ul ne domestic savings and exter- 
Ueatleeea ag 
' crops in Africa are grown on 
eitigeted land, Draught animals 
eing poplaced rapidly by 
tion, Increasing the use 
improved hand tools and draught 
bps is recommended by the FAO 
‘amine in Africa. 
fats that plague crops need to be 





eliminated. “Effective plant protec- 
tion will necessitate the organization 
of farmer education campaigns,”’ said 


FAO. 

Conk livestock production, 
FAO said there needs to be controlled 
grazing through better range manage- 
ment and use of crop residues. It also 
explained a need for @ disease 
surveillance system, vaccination 
centers, training institutions and the 
capability of countries to handle 
animal health problems. 

Farmers also need incentives to pro- 
duce more crops. Farmers need, accor- 
ding to FAO, “‘better access by small 
farmers to productive resources, 
availability of marketing facilities, 
romunerative processes for 
agricultural produce, close links bet- 
ween farming and complementary ac- 
tivities, widespread adoption of more 
intensive techniques and wide 
availability of social services.” 

FAO says Africa has to increase its 
output beyond its immediate con- 
sumption in order to overcome 


hunger. 
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No easy answers exist in solving the 
hunger problems of the world, but im- 
Proving aid programs, both financial 
and food, must be a top priority before 
hunger can be diminished. 

Recently financial aid to developing 
countries has been decreasing, accor- 
ding to the January 1983 edition of 
the UN Chronicle 

And although food aid seems to 
have stabilized, many complications 
threaten its value. 

“Global Assessment of Food- 
Hunger Problems: 1981,"’ a 
background paper prepared for World 
Hunger Day by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, points out two major 
problems in relation to food aid to 
developing nations. 

Said the authors, “a growing 
number of critics now argue that (ex- 
cept in disaster emergency) this 
pretended gift slows development of 


Catholic Retief Service photos |§ 
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Answers to hunger 





food production in recipient countries, Never. And 1981 marked the first year 
changes eating habits to createanew that the International Emergency 
form of import dependency andis used Food Reserve met its goal of 500,000 
for political rather than humanitarian tons. 

ends. Moreover, some countries say All these problems seem to take a 
food aid is a self-serving device for backseat to the “waste” that the Kan- 
‘dumping’ unwanted surpluses and sas City Times reports in “The 
thereby distorting natural channels of Hunger Game; Our wasted aid.” 
trade.” Focusing on the United State's 

This report is somewhat echoed by Agency for International Develop- 
the UN Chronicle which explains the ment, the Times qoutes officials from 
matter further stating, “Food both AID and the Government Ac- 
aid...has been accused of a host of ill counting Office who tell the story of 
effects, from reducing local incentives unfinished projects, stored grain rot- 
to produce food to causing damaging ting and infested, donated vehicles 
shifts in food habits, away from local abandoned due to lack of parts or due 
staples to imported wheat, away from to the inability to purchase fuel, and 
breast-feeding to the use of powdered money and food aid that never seem- 
milk. ingly “disappeared.” 

The FAO paper also tells of the Blame for these and other problems 
failure of food aid to meet amounts related to aiding developing countries 
targeted by the World Food Council in is not placed on any specific group; the 
1974. Not in any single year hasthe10 major point of the articles is that 
million tons per year goal been met. presently the aid programs are not ef- 

























president of Save the Children Prg 
dation. 

Speaking on the role that pri 
voluntary organizations (PVO) ply 
the world food-hunger scenario Gi 
said, “The somewhat freewbeé 
practices of the past must, inthe 
ahead, be redefined and meshed ts 
carefully and concertedly into § 
overall plans of host country gut 
ments.”” 
Guyer told why this must be 4 
by explaining that one day, when: 
involvement either ended or movd 
another location, local people willl 
to be able to ‘secure the services 4 
to their well-being” and the nat 
government eventually will be} 
supplier. 




















Incorporating developing nations 
into global trade markets involves 
| changing previous practices, both on 
the part of under developed and 
developed countries. 

Tt has been an established fact that 
there is enough food produced 
throughout the world to feed the 
populations that inhabit the planet; 
the problem is one of distribution 
And proper trade agreements could be 
one answer to the food-hunger dilem- 
ma. 

This is the view that “Trade: The 
worsening balance’ puts forth in the 
UN Chronicle of January 1983. 

“For the sake of food security, and 
| of over-all development, it is essential 
to increase the developing countries’ 
share of world exports of agricultural 
products,’’ reports the article. 

This is not an easy task as it will re- 

wire “opening vp markets in 
developed countries,...reducing trade 
barriers..., and finding ways of protec- 
‘ting northern farmers’ incomes 
without generating surpluses of com- 
ting products which depress the 

World market prices.” 

Thus, effective commodity 
agreements need to be formed, con- 
clude the authors. 

It would appear that this is the most 
urgent need facing global trade, but it 
rcaly one of several international 

es. 


One question is whether multilateral 
fade or bilateral trade is most effec- 
| Sve, 

In June the UN Chronicle printed a 
story telling of the bilateralism trade 
| Practices of the 1930's that ‘'proved 
| Tuinous"’ to developing countries. 

It suggests a multilateral approach, 
that has been tried before, which 









Million 
Metric 
Tons 


would come at a time when nations 
might be ready to cooperate together. 

Developing countries are hurting 
themselves by not utilizing interna- 
tional trade to its fullest. They place 
too much emphasis on trading to en- 
courage industrial rather than 
agricultural development, says the In- 
ternational Food Policy Research In- 
stitute. 

According to their research, ‘‘Food 
import policies which are inextricably 
related to general trade policies and 
balance-of-payments constraints, 
often hamper national food policies 
designed to improve production and 
consumption.” 

The report also shows hope for the 
future if certain adjustments in policy 
are made by these countries. 

“In addition, the results show that 
complete stability in prices and con- 
sumption—the ultimate objective of 
any distribution system—can be at- 
tained at about one half the present 
cost with adjustments in import aand 
inventory policies,” states the report. 

Perhaps the Chronicle explains the 
situation best when it makes clear 
that all nations could benefit by im- 
proving international trade, par- 
ticularly with developing countries. 

In speaking of the potential for long- 
term growth by developing nations 
the story says, “If this inherent poten- 
tial for growth could be realized 
through the removal of internal and 
external constraints and through the 
strengthening or establishing of sup- 
portive policies and systems, thece 
would be a new dynamic, of growing 
importance, in the world economy, 
with positive consequences for all 
groups of countries. 


I North Africa 
a) Middle East 


Exports =a 
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Improving trade 
in developing 
countries 













Developing countries food trade 1973-75 
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Working towards world security 


Seeds, magazine for “Christians 
concerned about hunger,” makes it 
clear that the world food security 
problem is one that deals with the in- 
adequate distribution of adequate 
food supplies. 

“If total world food supplies were 
distributed equally, there would be 
enough food for everyone,” states the 
article. 

This problem of unequal distribu- 
tion may be the important factor in 
stabilizing the world food supply, but 
finding the solution to this situation is 
not easy, as international organiza- 
tions have found. 

In 1974, representatives from na- 
tions around the globe gathered in 
Rome, Italy, for the first World Food 
Conference. At that time, a World 
Food Council was formed, as was an 
International Fund for Agricultural 
Development. 

Also at the conference, 82 nations 
adopted an International Understan- 
ding on World Food Security. Each 
country agreed to conduct national 
reserve policies to help the world 
maintain minimum stocks, and to 
assist developing nations in their ef- 
forts to increase food production. 
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Accomplishments have been made, 
according to January 1983's U N 
Chronicle , but major obstacles do per- 
sist. Under the heading “Food Securi- 
ty” in the Chronicle it is stated, "one 
of the most important elements of an 
international system of food 
security—an paternational grains 

ment with s ions—ii 
serosa nt wi tock provisions—is 

Further, the article adds, “Negotia- 
tions towards such an agreement Pro- 
ceded during the 1970's, but still show 
no signs of real progress,” 

Some literature implies that too 
much emphasis is attached to interna- 
tional solutions. One such case is a 
report developed by the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. “Global and regional schemes 
can beck up and reinforce national ef- 
on patient a substitute for 

si the FAO We 

Report et 0 World Food 
n @ background whi 
compiled by. the FAO for the Ces 
munity Nutrition Institute and World 
Food Day ten factors are given in con- 
Juntion with the difficulties in achiey- 
ing world food security and elim ina- 
ting hunger. 


According to the Paper—"'Global 
Assessment of Food Hanes Prob: 
lems: 1981""—some type of interna- 
Hionally. structured reserve Program 
must be established. To enforce this 
Poon the document says, ‘In years 
of global grain sh (such as 
1973-74 and 1979-80), food deficit 
aaa Sometimes near famine are 
oom eee commercial market at 
appl ven up by the shortage 

id the importance of a situati 
b ituation 
mx Prices are driven upward is that 
Rae Prices internationally and na- 
i ly have their Greatest impact on 

People most in need.” 

Be ee that the world has come 
me ean nee troubles which 
1973-74 and i740. ed oe 
tional ail chi of the interna- 
Sram for USDA’ Office of tress det 
ant Program Analysi: 


not occur 


He is qouted in th 
8 e September 
bE lorizons, a Publication ofthe ie 
-y for International e 


Development. 











Steele feels that 0 great 
of world and nation 
problems will alleviate 
reoccurrence of these 

Building up 
International Und 
Food Security, is # key 
establishing world-wid? it 
says Dimensions of Nt 

“Dimensions 0! 
statistical report of 
agricultural problems 
shows fie os a5 
trated in the devs 
suggests that develop» 
must accept food secur 
themselves. 


World Bank's director 
and rural developmen 
Yudelman, sums UP 5 
praising past efforts 8 
future trade possibilit 

Horizons reports, 
underestimate the ere 
that have taken place °F 1 
for great achievemtiy 
Yudelman. He conte 
that the potential ? 
ternational trade” can A 







world food supplies: 


